delinquent behavior, and so there is no way to predict with accuracy which individuals will persist, and there is apparently no point in the individual criminal's career at which he or she is more likely to commit a violent crime (Hamparian et al. 1978). On the other hand, it may also be that the earlier the intervention, the less serious it needs to be and the less stigmatization it will lead to. A program designed to reduce truancy with 6- to 8-year-olds, for example, may require only some problem-solving sessions with teacher and family, may not at all need to stigmatize the youngster as "predelinquent," since school attendance is legally required, and can be considered desirable in its own right. Since Robins and Wish (1980) found truancy at this early age to be strongly associated with later delinquency, intervention may have a substantial preventive effect. Police counseling with juveniles and their families is less restrictive and less stigmatizing than later adjudication and probation. But minimizing intervention may diminish respect for the law and the deterrent effects of enforcement efforts.
In fact, we do not know how and when to intervene. The various theories of crime and corrections suggest divergent reactions in part because they focus on different offenses and offenders and propose different interventions. Labeling theory focuses on the role of the criminal justice system in defining and "creating" crime and on the juvenile offender. It argues that since most youth crime is minor, does not persist, and is widespread and since formal court processing appears likely to stigmatize offenders and foster criminal careers, most youthful offenses are best ignored or dealt with informally. Formal intervention, particularly when coerced, is more likely to be harmful than helpful and should be avoided or minimized; it should occur "later" rather than "sooner," although there is no indication just what should occur and when. Klein's review (in this volume) of the evidence for a labeling effect found some meager but suggestive support for the proposition that "early sanctioning seems to exacerbate rather than discourage delinquent self image and behavior." Although the effects are not strong, they are consistently in the direction that would suggest a policy of avoiding rather than imposing early sanctions on all but serious offenders.
From the perspectives of social learning and control theories, however, earlier intervention would be more effective than later intervention. Control theory suggests that all persons are deterred from crime by bonds to conventional society. These bonds are not likely to develop if ignored, and so there is a need for a more active effort to reattach the offender to conventional significant others through positive reinforcement of conventional commitments and involvement in prosocial groups and activities in order to provide him or her with a stake in conformity. According to social